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HEINRICH HEINE'S MUSICAL 
FEUILLETONS 1 

HEINE was an enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon, as is 
witnessed by his famous "Two Grenadiers," with which 
Schumann's song setting is identified for all time, and 
which was written in 1819, when he was preparing for his uni- 
versity studies in Diisseldorf. Sitting on a bench in the old Hof- 
garten in that city, he heard behind him "confused voices which 
lamented the fate of the poor Frenchmen who, dragged off to 
Siberia subsequent to the Russian campaign, were kept there for 
many years, although peace had long since been declared, and 
were only now returning home." In Paris, in 1837, he could not 
help but hear the Napoleonic ballads, notably the songs which 
were sung to Beranger's popular texts, and his word picture of 
the blind Napoleonic veteran of Dieppe, who sang them nightly 
to the waves, has every right to be included in his feuilletons. 

It occurs in the letters from Paris of the year 1837, written 
during May, "Concerning the French Stage," and will be found in 
the fifth letter, "Napoleon's Importance for the French Stage," 
with its happy view of Napoleon in French popular song: 

I have never seen a vaudeville in which Napoleon sang. Everyone 
else sings. I have even heard old Fritz, FrSderic le Grand, singing in 
vaudeville, and singing such wretched verses that one might believe he 
had written them himself. In fact, the verses of these (French) vaude- 
villes are beneath contempt, but not their music, especially in pieces in 
which peg-leg veterans sing the Emperor's greatness as a general and his 
sorrowful end. The gracious lightness of vaudeville in such cases takes 
on an elegiac-sentimental tone which might move even a German. The 
poor texts to these Complaintes are then adapted to those familiar melo- 
dies to which the people sings its Napoleonic songs. The latter are echoed 
here in every place, one might believe they float in the air, or that the 
birds sing them in the branches of the trees. These elegiac-sentimental 
melodies are continually in my mind, as I hear them sung by young girls, 
little children, crippled soldiers, with all sorts of accompaniments and 
every kind of variation. It was the blind invalid of the citadel of Dieppe 
who sang them most touchingly. My dwelling lay at the very foot of 
the citadel of Dieppe where it projects out into the sea, and there, on 
those dark walls, the old man sat for nights at a time and sang the deeds 
of the Emperor Napoleon. The ocean seemed to listen to his songs, and 

'Continued from the January, 1922, number. As there remarked, the Feuilletons 
were translated from the German by Mr. Frederick H. Martens, who also wrote the 
connecting notes. — Ed. 
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the word gloire always progressed so solemnly across the waves, which 
sometimes swirled up in admiration and then silently continued on their 
nocturnal way. When they reached Saint Helena, perhaps they greeted 
that tragic rock with reverence, or flung their billows against it in sor- 
rowful displeasure. Many a night I stood at the window and listened 
to him, the old invalid of Dieppe. I cannot forget him. I can still see 
him sitting on the old wall, while the moon comes forth from the dark 
clouds, and floods him with a melancholy radiance, the Ossian of the 
Empire! 

The Grand Opera : Rossini and Meyerbeer 

To the "Musical Reports from Paris" belongs Heine's ac- 
count of "The First Performance of Meyerbeer's Les Huguenots!" 

Paris, March 1, 1836. 
Yesterday was a strange day for the fine world of Paris — the first 
performance of Meyerbeer's long yearned for "Huguenots" was given at 
the Opera, and Rothschild gave his first great ball in his new hotel. T 
wished to enjoy both delights on the same evening, and overindulged 
to such an extent that I still feel as if I were intoxicated, thoughts and 
pictures staggering around in my head, and hardly able to write, being 
so deafened and weary. There can be no question of judgment. One 
had to listen to "Robert le diable" half a dozen times before one pene- 
trated all the beauties of this masterwork. And critics declare that 
Meyerbeer has shown still greater perfection of form, a more ingenious 
carrying-out of detail in "Les Huguenots." He is probably the greatest 
living contrapuntist of the present day, the greatest artist in music; and 
this time he comes forward with entirely novel formative creations, he 
brings forth new forms in the realm of tone, and offers new melodies, quite 
extraordinary ones, though he does not do so in anarchic plenteous- 
ness, but where and when he wishes, at the place where they are needed . 
Herein he differs from other genial musicians, whose wealth of melody 
really betrays their lack of artistry, for they allow themselves to be 
carried away on the flood-tide of their melodies, and obey rather than 
command their music. Meyerbeer's artistic sense was with entire 
correctness compared with Goethe's yesterday, in the foyer of the Opera. 
Only, in contrast to Goethe, the love of his art, for music, has taken on 
such a passionate character in the case of our great master, that his 
admirers are often concerned for his health. The oriental simile of the 
candle which consumes itself while giving light to others is truly appli- 
cable in this man's case. He is also the declared enemy of all that is 
unmusical, all dissonances, all bawling, all squeaking, and the most 
amusing tales are told regarding his antipathy for cats and caterwauling. 
The very presence of a cat is enough to drive him from the room, and 
even causes him to fall into a faint. I am convinced that Meyerbeer 
would die for a musical article of faith as others would for a religious one. 
Yes, I am of the opinion that if an angel blew his trumpet out of tune 
on the Day of Resurrection, Meyerbeer would be capable of lying still 
in his grave, and not taking part in the general rising of the dead. 
Owing to his enthusiasm for the cause, he is sure to defeat the small 
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opposition which, called forth by the colossal success of "Robert le diable" 
has since then had sufficient leisure to unite, and which is sure to intone 
its most malicious songs of dispraise at this new triumph of his. Hence 
you must not be astonished if a few blaring discords are audible among 
the general cries of applause. A music publisher who is not the pub- 
lisher of the new score will probably be the little focal point of this oppo- 
sition, supported by some musical reputations which have long since 
faded out or have never shone. 

It was a wonderful sight, yesterday evening, to behold the most 
elegant public of Paris, festively attired, gather in the great hall of the 
Opera with trembling expectancy, with serious respect, almost with 
devotion. (In the posthumous "Thoughts and Fancies," Heine de- 
clares: "Meyerbeer is the musical maitre de plaisir of the aristocracy.") 
All hearts seemed moved. This was music. And then the Rothschild 
ball! Since I did not leave until four o'clock this morning, and have not 
yet slept, I am too greatly wearied to give you an account of the scene 
of this fete, the new palace built altogether in the Renaissance style, and 
of the astonished guests who wandered about it. These guests, as is the 
case at all the Rothschild soirSes, consisted of a strict selection of aristo- 
cratic specimens, calculated to impress by reason of their great names and 
high rank, the women in particular by their beauty and dress. As re- 
gards this palace and its decorations, it unites all which the spirit of the 
sixteenth century could conceive, and for which the money of the 
eighteenth century could pay. In it the genius of the plastic arts com- 
petes with the genius of Rothschild. They have been working contin- 
ually for the past two years at the palace and its decorations, and the 
sums expended upon it are said to have been enormous. M. de Roth- 
schild smiles when questioned with regard to it. It is the Versailles of the 
plutocratic autocracy. At the same time the taste with which every- 
thing has been carried out, as well as the costliness, must be equally 
admired. M. Duponchel has undertaken the direction of the decorative 
work and everything testifies to his good taste. In general as well as in 
particular the refined artistic cultivation of the lady of the house, who 
is not alone one of the prettiest women in Paris, and distinguished by 
her wit and information, but who also concerns herself practically with 
the plastic arts, painting in especial, is in evidence. The Renaissance, 
as the epoch of Francis I is called, is now the mode in Paris. All is fur- 
nished and fitted up nowadays in the taste of that time; yes, in some 
cases this even becomes a mania. What is the meaning of this suddenly 
awakened passion for that epoch of awakened art, awakened joy in life, 
and awakened love for the intellectual in the form of beauty? Perhaps 
some of the trends of our own day are indicated by this sympathy! 

The ninth letter of the series "Concerning the French Stage" 
is devoted to: "The Grand Opera, Rossini and Meyerbeer." It 
begins with Heine's definition of music. 

But what is music? This question occupied me for hours last 
night before I fell asleep. Music is quite a peculiar matter; I might say 
that music is a marvel. She stands midway between thought and sem- 
blance; she stands like a twilight mediator between spirit and matter; 
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related to both and yet differing from both; she is spirit, but spirit de- 
manding the measure of time; she is matter, but matter which can dis- 
pense with space. 

We do not know what music is. But we know what good music is, 
and we know still better what poor music is; for we have heard a greater 
proportion of the last-named kind. Musical criticism can be based 
only upon experience, not upon a synthesis; it should classify musical 
works only according to their resemblances, and accept the impression 
which they make in general as a standard. 

There is nothing less adequate than theorizing in music; it is true 
that we have rules, mathematically determined rules; yet these are not 
music, they are only her qualifications, just as the art of drawing and the 
theory of color, or even paint-brush and palette are not painting, but 
merely necessary means. The nature of music is revelation; it is im- 
possible to give an accounting of it, and true musical criticism is a science 
of experience. 

I know of nothing more unsatisfactory than a criticism by Monsieur 
Fetis, or by his son, Monsieur Foetus, who, a priori, because of the 
reasons last named, will add to or take away from the value of a musical 
work by argumentation. Criticisms of the kind, written in a species of 
dialect, and spiced with technical expressions, familiar only to the inter- 
preting artist and not to the world of culture in general, lead the great 
mass to assign a certain amount of credit to chit-chat of its sort. Just 
as my friend Detmold has written a handbook on painting, by means of 
which one may become an art connoisseur in two hours' time, someone 
should write a similar book on music, and employing an ironic vocabu- 
lary of music-critic phrases and orchestral jargon, put an end to the 
various trade-jobs of a Fetis and a Foetus. 

The best musical criticism, the only kind which really proves anything, 
I heard last year in Marseilles, at a table d'hote where two travelling men 
were arguing the question of the day, whether Meyerbeer or Rossini were 
the greater master. Whenever the one adjudicated the highest excel- 
lence to the Italian, the other countered, not with dry words, but by 
trilling some particularly fine melodies from "Robert le diable." Where- 
upon the first disputant could think of no more striking reply than eagerly 
to sing a few fragments of the "Barbiere di Siviglia" at him, and thus it 
went throughout the meal. Instead of a noisy exchange of meaningless 
figures of speech, they gave us the most delightful table-music, and at the 
end I had to admit that either one should not argue about music at all, 
or else do so only in this realistic way. 

You will notice, dear friend, that I am not annoying you with any 
customary phrases with regard to the Opera. Yet in a discussion of the 
French stage, it is impossible to pass the latter without mention. Nor 
have you to fear a comparative discussion of Rossini and Meyerbeer, in 
the usual style, on my part. I confine myself to loving both of them, 
and not loving either at the other's expense. If the former, perhaps, 
appeals to me even more than the latter, this is only a private opinion, 
in no wise a recognition of superior worth. Perhaps it is a case of vices 
which sound in unison with other vices of my own in myself. I am by 
nature inclined toward a certain dolce far niente, and I take pleasure in 
reclining on flowery meads, where I may watch the calm progressions 
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of the clouds, and delight myself with their illumination; yet chance has 
so willed it that I often have been awakened from this comfortable 
dreaming by hard fate's ungentle poke in the ribs; that I have had to 
take a compulsory part in the sorrows and struggles of my time, and that 
then my interest was sincere and I fought with the bravest . . . Yet I 
do not know how to express it, my impressions always managed to main- 
tain a certain apartness from the impressions of the others. I knew how 
they felt, but I felt quite differently from them, and no matter how lustily 
I exercised my war-steed, and how mercilessly I hewed into the foe, yet 
the fever, the joy or the terror of battle never took possession of me. 

I was often disturbed with regard to my inward peace of mind, for I 
noticed that my thoughts were elsewhere while I was exchanging blows 
in the thickest of the partisan battle, and at times I thought myself 
like Ogier, the Dane, who fought against the Saracens while in a dream. 
Rossini cannot help but appeal more to a person of this type than Meyer- 
beer; and yet there are times when, even though he may not give him- 
self up to it completely, the music of the latter will receive his enthusi- 
astic homage. It is on the waves of the Rossinian music that the individual 
joys and sorrows of mankind rock most comfortably to and fro; love 
and hatred, tenderness and longing, jealousy and pouting, it is all the 
isolated feeling of the individual. Hence the predominance of melody is 
characteristic of Rossini's music, which is always the proximate expres- 
sion of an individual emotion. In Meyerbeer, on the other hand, we 
find that harmony is the overlord; the melodies die away, nay, are 
drowned, in the flood of the harmonic masses, as the individual sensations 
of individual people are drowned in the collective feeling of an entire 
nation. Our souls like to plunge into these harmonic streams when the 
woes and joys of all humanity take possession of them, and they take 
sides in the great social questions. Meyerbeer's music is social rather 
than individual; the grateful present, which rediscovers its inner and 
external feuds, its division of mind and struggles of the will, its need and 
its hope in his music, celebrates its own passion and enthusiasm while it 
is applauding the great maestro. Rossini's music was better fitted for 
the period of the Restoration, when, after great battles and disappoint- 
ments, the sentiment on behalf of their great collective interests was 
relegated to the background by men who were jaded, and the sense for 
the individual ego could once more enter into its legitimate rights. 
Rossini would never have attained his great popularity during the 
Revolution or the Empire. Robespierre might, perhaps, have accused 
him of writing anti-patriotic, modernist melodies, and Napoleon would 
surely not have made him a bandmaster in the Grande armSe, where he 
had need of a collective enthusiasm. . . 

Poor Swan of Pesaro! the Gallic cock and the imperial eagle would, 
perhaps, have torn you limb from limb; and more suited to you than 
the battle-fields of a civic virtue and of glory was the calm lake, along 
whose shores the cultivated lilies nodded peacefully to you, and where 
you could quietly scull up and down, beauty and loveliness in your every 
motion. The Restoration was Rossini's day of triumph, and even the 
stars of heaven which were keeping holiday at the time, and no longer con- 
cerned themselves with the fates of nations, harked to him with delight. 
The July Revolution, in the meantime, has caused a great commotion 
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in heaven and on earth; stars and men, angels and kings, aye, our 
Lord God Himself, have been torn out of their state of peace, once more 
have a great deal of business on hand, have neither leisure nor sufficient 
peace of mind to delight themselves with the melodies of individual 
emotion, and only when the great choruses of "Robert le diable" or the 
"Huguenots" rumble harmonically, exult harmonically, sob harmoni- 
cally, do their hearts listen and sob, exult, thunder or rumble in enthu- 
siastic unison. 

This is perhaps the ultimate reason for that unheard-of, colossal 
applause awarded the two great operas of Meyerbeer throughout the 
world. He is the man of his time, and the time, which always knows 
how to select its men, has tumultuously raised him upon its shield and 
proclaimed his rule, and holds its joyous entry with him. It is not 
exactly a comfortable position, thus to be carried in triumph: owing to 
the awkwardness or unskilfulness of a single shield-bearer one may 
oscillate in the most ticklish manner, or even suffer severe bodily dam- 
age; the crowns of flowers which are flung at one's head, may on occasion 
inflict greater injury than they afford refreshment, when they do not 
actually defile one, coming from dirty hands; and the overweight of 
laurels can surely cause the sweat of anxiety to run plentifully. . . a 
smile of extreme irony curls Rossini's fine Italian lips when he encounters 
such a processional, and he then complains of his weak stomach, which 
is growing weaker day by day, so that he declares he can no longer eat 
at all. 

This is hard, for Rossini was always one of the greatest of gourmands. 
Meyerbeer is exactly the opposite; in his personal appearance as his 
enjoyments, he is moderation itself. Only when he has invited friends 
does one find his table well set. Once when I intended to dine with 
him a la fortune du pot, I found him sitting down to a wretched dish of 
dried cod, which formed his whole dinner. Naturally I declared that 
I had already eaten. 

Many have said that he is miserly. This is not the case. He is 
only miserly with regard to his own personal expenses. Toward others 
he is generosity itself, and unfortunate compatriots of his, in particular, 
have even abused this generosity. Philanthrophy is a domestic 
virtue in the Meyerbeer family, especially in the mother, to whom I 
send all those in need of aid, and never without success. And at the 
same time this woman is the happiest mother to be found on earth. 
Wherever she goes the glory of her son is sounded, wherever she walks 
or stands fragments of his music flutter about her ears, and at the 
Opera, finally, where a whole public voices its enthusiasm for Giacomo 
in the most thundering applause, her mother's heart trembles with a 
delight which we can hardly divine. In the whole history of the world 
I know of only one mother who might be compared to her, the mother 
of the two Saints Boromeus, who witnessed the coronation of her son 
in her own lifetime, and who could kneel in the church with thousands 
of the faithful and pray to him. 

Meyerbeer is now writing a new opera to which I am looking 
forward with the greatest curiosity. I find the development of this 
genius a most remarkable exhibition. It is with interest that I follow 
the phases of his musical as well as of his personal life, and observe 
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the reciprocal effects developing between him and his European public. 
Ten years have now passed since I first met him in Berlin, between 
the university building and the guardhouse, between science and the 
drum, and he seemed to feel very ill at ease in this position. I remem- 
ber meeting him in the company of Dr. Marx, who at the time be- 
longed to a certain regency which, during the minority of a certain 
young genius who was regarded as the legitimate successor to Mozart, 
paid uninterrupted homage to Sebastian Bach. This enthusiasm for 
Sebastian Bach was not only intended to fill out the interregnum in 
question, but also to destroy the reputation of Rossini, most feared 
and hence most hated by the regency. Meyerbeer at the time was 
regarded as an imitator of Rossini, and Dr. Marx treated him with a 
species of condescension, with an affable mien of lordly superiority 
which made me laugh heartily. Rossiniism was at that time Meyer- 
beer's greatest crime; he was still far removed from the honor of being 
antagonized for his own sake. He also wisely abstained from making any 
pretensions, and when I told him with what enthusiasm I had lately 
seen his "Crociato" performed in Italy, he smiled with capricious mel- 
ancholy and said: "You compromise a poor Italian like myself when 
you praise me here in Berlin, the capital of Sebastian Bach." 

At that time Meyerbeer had become, in fact, altogether an imi- 
tator of the Italian. His dissatisfaction with the clammy-cold, acutely 
mental, colorless Berlin atmosphere had early called forth a natural 
reaction within him; he made his escape to Italy, enjoyed life happily, 
gave way there altogether to his private feelings, and there composed 
those delightful operas wherein Rossiniism is carried to its sweetest 
exaggeration, where the refined gold is gilded, and the lily is perfumed 
with a more powerful fragrance. Those were Meyerbeer's happiest 
days, he wrote in the glad intoxication of Italian sensuous enjoyment, 
and picked the lightest of flowers in life as in art. 

Yet this was something with which a German nature could not 
content itself long. A certain home-sickness for the seriousness of the 
Fatherland awakened in him; while he reclined beneath Southern 
myrtles he was haunted by the recollection of the mystic awesomeness 
of Teutonic oak-forests; while meridional zephyrs caressed him he 
thought of the sombre chorals of the north wind — he may even have 
felt like Mme. de Sevigne, who, when she lived beside an orangery, and 
was constantly surrounded by the fragrance of orange-blossoms, com- 
menced to yearn for the evil odors of a healthy cartful of manure. . . 
In short, a new reaction was experienced, Signor Giacomo suddenly 
turned German again, and joined himself to Germany — not the old, 
decaying, lived-out Germany of a narrow-minded Philistinism, but 
the young, generous, affranchised Germany of a new generation, which 
had made all humanity's problems its own, and which, if not always 
bearing them on its standard, had none the less borne the great problems 
of humanity ineffaceably graven in its heart. 

Shortly after the Revolution of July Meyerbeer came before the 
public with a new work, born of his genius during the birth-pangs of 
the revolution in question — with "Robert le diable," that hero who does 
not know exactly what he wants to do, and who is continually at vari- 
ance with himself, a faithful picture of the moral irresolution of that 
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time, a time which oscillated in so tormentingly restless a manner be- 
tween virtue and vice, which consumed itself between efforts and 
hindrances, and did not always possess the power to withstand the 
temptations of Satan. In no wise do I like this opera, this master- 
piece of faint-heartedness. I say faint-heartedness not alone as regards 
its matter, but with respect to its execution as well, since the composer 
does not yet trust his own genius, does not dare to yield himself up to 
it with his whole mind, and tremblingly serves the mob instead of fear- 
lessly dominating it. At the time Meyerbeer was called, and rightly, 
a timid genius. He lacked a victorious confidence in himself, he showed 
his fear of public opinion, the least criticism frightened him, he flattered 
the public's every whim, and shook hands right and left in the most 
eager fashion, as though he had recognized the sovereignty of the people 
in music, and had founded his rule on the plurality of votes, in contrast 
to Rossini, who, like a king by the grace of God, reigned like an auto- 
crat in the realm of tonal art. This apprehension has never left him; 
he is still worried about the opinion of the public; but the success 
of "Robert le diable" had the fortunate consequence that he is not 
annoyed with this care while he is at work, that he composes with far 
greater confidence, and that he allows the great urge of his soul to come 
forth in its creations. 1 

It was with this extended freedom of spirit that he wrote "Les 
Huguenots," in which all doubts have disappeared, the inner struggle 
with himself has ceased and the external duel has begun whose colossal 
conformation astonishes us. It is with this work that Meyerbeer first 
won his immortal citizenship in the eternal city of the human spirit, 
the divine Jerusalem of art. It is in his "Les Huguenots" that Meyer- 
beer at last reveals himself without reserve; with fearless lines he here 
limns his entire thought, and dares to express in unbridled tone all 
that moves his breast. 

What particularly distinguishes this work is the balance maintained in 
it between enthusiasm and artistic completion, or, better to express it, the 
even level of loftiness which passion and art attain in it; man and artist 
have here competed with one another; and while the former rings the 

'A story told in the anonymous "An Englishman in Paris" offers an amusing con- 
firmation of Heine's assertion: "'It is a very funny thing,' said Lord , as he 

came into the CafS de Paris one morning, 'there are certain days in the week when the 
Rue Le Peletier seems to be swarming with beggars, and, what is funnier still, they 
don't take any notice of me. I pass absolutely scot-free!' 

" 'I'll wager,' remarked Roger de Beauvoir, 'that they are playing "Robert le 
diabte" or "Les Huguenots" to-night, and I can assure you that I have not seen the 
bills.' 

" 'Now that you speak of it, they are playing "Les Huguenots" to-night,' replied 

Lord ; 'but what has that to do with it? I am not aware that the Paris 

beggars manifest predilection for Meyerbeer's operas, and that they are booking their 
places on the days they are performed.' 

" 'It's simply this,' explained de Beauvoir: 'both Rossini and Meyerbeer never 
fail to come of a morning to look at the bills, and when the latter finds his name on 
them, he is so overjoyed that he absolutely empties his pockets of all the cash they con- 
tain. Notwithstanding his many years of success, he is still afraid that the public's 
liking for his music is merely a passing fancy, and as every additional performance 
decreases this apprehension, he thinks he cannot be sufficiently thankful to Providence. 
His gratitude shows itself in almsgiving.' _ . 

"I made it my business to verify what I considered de Beauvoir's fantastical 
statement, and found it substantially correct." 
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tocsin of the most savage passions, the latter knows how to ameliorate 
nature's savage tones to the most tenderly thrilling consonance. While 
the great mass is moved by the inner power, the passion of "Les Hu- 
guenots," the connoisseur admires the mastery shown in its formal 
structure. This work is a Gothic minster, whose pillars are striving 
heavenward, and whose colossal dome appears to have been set up by 
a giant's daring hand; while the countless graciously delicate festoons, 
rosettes and arabesques which are spread over it like a veil of stone lace, 
testify to the untiring patience of a dwarf. A giant in the conception 
and conformation of the whole work, a dwarf in his toilsome develop- 
ment of detail, the architect of "Les Huguenots" is quite as much 
beyond comprehension as the composers of the ancient minsters. When 
I stood with a friend before the cathedral of Amiens not long ago, and 
my friend regarded this towering stone monument of giant power and 
tirelessly chipped dwarf patience with terror and pity, and finally asked 
me how it was that nowadays we could no longer manage to achieve 
such architectural works, I answered: ''Dear Alphonse, men had con- 
victions in those old days, we later-born humans have only opinions, 
and it calls for something more than a mere opinion to erect a Gothic 
minster." 

That is the gist of it. Meyerbeer is a man with convictions. These 
do not so much refer to the social questions of the day, although in 
this respect as well Meyerbeer is more firmly grounded in his convic- 
tions than other artists. Meyerbeer, whom the princes of this earth 
overwhelm with all sorts of honorific distinctions, and who also appre- 
ciates these distinctions so highly, still has a heart in his breast, one 
which glows for the holiest interests of humanity, and he unblushingly 
admits his cult of the heroes of the Revolution. It is fortunate for him 
that many northern authorities do not understand music, otherwise 
they would see more than a partisan struggle between Catholics and 
Protestants in "Les Huguenots." Nevertheless, his convictions are 
not really political in their nature, and still less are they religious; no, 
they are not religious, his religion is purely negative, and consists only 
in this procedure: that he, unlike other artists, perhaps because of his 
pride, will not sully his lips with a lie; that he declines certain impor- 
tunate benedictions whose acceptance must always be regarded as a 
questionable, and could never be considered a large-hearted action. 
Meyerbeer's true religion is that of Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven — it is 
music; he believes in music alone, only in this faith does he find happi- 
ness, and live in a conviction which resembles the conviction of earlier 
centuries in its depth, passion and endurance. Yes, I might say that 
he is an apostle of this religion. For he treats all that concerns his 
music, as it were, with apostolic fervor and urgency. While other 
artists are satisfied when they have created something beautiful, in 
fact not infrequently lose all interest in their work once it is completed, 
in Meyerbeer's case the greatest birth-pangs take place after delivery. 
He then cannot content himself until the creation of his genius has been 
made manifest to the rest of the people in splendid fashion; until the 
whole public is edified by his music; until his opera has poured into the 
hearts of all the feelings he wishes to preach to the entire world; until 
he has taken communion with all mankind. Just as the apostle, in 
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order to save one lone lost soul, scorns no trouble and pain, so Meyer- 
beer, once he learns that some one individual rejects his music, will 
persecute him tirelessly until he has converted him; and that one lamb 
saved, and though it be the most insignificant correspondent's soul, is 
dearer to him than the whole flock of the believing, who have always 
honored him with orthodox faithfulness. 

Music is Meyerbeer's conviction, and that, perhaps, is the reason 
of all those timidities and distresses which the great master so often 
displays, and which not infrequently cause us to smile. He should be 
seen putting on a new opera; then he is the pest of all the musicians 
and singers whom he torments with never-ending rehearsals. He is 
never entirely satisfied, a single wrong note in the orchestra is for him 
a dagger-thrust which he thinks will cause his death. This disquietude 
still haunts him when the opera has already been performed, and has 
been received with intoxicating applause. He still continues to worry, 
and I do not think he will ever be quite satisfied until several people 
who have heard his opera have died and been buried; in their case, at 
least, he would have no fear of defection, these souls he would be sure 
of. On the days when his opera is given, the Lord God can arrange 
nothing to suit him. If it is cold and rainy, he worries lest Mile. Falcon 
catch cold; if, on the other hand, the evening is bright and warm, he is 
afraid the fine weather will lure the people into the open, and that the 
theatre will be empty. The scrupulousness with which Meyerbeer, 
when his music is finally printed, makes the corrections is without com- 
parison; his untiring mania for improvement while reading proof has 
become proverbial among the artists of Paris. But one must remember 
that music is dearer to him than all else, certainly dearer than life. 
When the cholera began to rage in Paris, I implored Meyerbeer to leave 
town as soon as possible; but he still had business to attend to which 
would occupy him for several days. He Had to arrange the Italian 
libretto for "Robert le diable" with an Italian. 

"Les Huguenots" is a work of conviction to a far greater degree 
than "Robert le diable," as regards content as well as form. As I have 
already observed, while the great mass is carried away with the content, 
the quiet observer admires the tremendous advances in art, the new 
forms, that are here developed. In the opinion of the most competent 
judges, all musicians who now wish to compose operas will be obliged 
to study "Les Huguenots." It is in his instrumentation that Meyerbeer 
has made the greatest advances. Unheard of is the treatment of the 
choruses, which here express themselves like individuals, and have cast 
off operatic tradition. Since "Don Giovanni" there has surely been 
no greater manisfestation in the domain of tonal art than the fourth 
act of ''Les Huguenots," where, following the horribly affecting scene of 
the consecration of the swords, the benediction of murderous lust is 
topped with a duet which goes the first effect one better; a colossal 
piece of daring, of which one would hardly have thought this timid 
genius capable, whose success, however, excites our delight in equal 
measure with our admiration. So far as I am concerned, I believe that 
Meyerbeer has not solved this problem by artistic means, but by natural 
ones; inasmuch as the famous duet expresses a serious of emotions 
which never, perhaps, or never at least with such verity, have presented 
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themselves in an opera, for which, notwithstanding, the most ferocious 
sympathy has blazed up in the minds of contemporaries. For myself, 
I will admit that my heart never beat so wildly at any music as during 
the fourth act of ''Les Huguenots," but that I am glad to avoid this act 
and its excitement, and witness the second act with far more pleasure. 
This is an idyl full of substance, which resembles the romantic comedies 
of Shakespeare, perhaps even more Tasso's "Aminta," in its loveliness 
and grace. In it, in fact, a gentle melancholy which sighs beneath the 
roses of pleasure, recalls the unhappy court poet of Ferrara. It is 
longing for happiness rather than joy itself, it holds no hearty laughter, 
but rather a smile of the heart, a heart which has a hidden wound and 
may only dream of health. How is it that an artist who from the cradle 
has had each one of the vampire cares of life fanned away from him, 
who, born in the lap of wealth, spoiled by his whole family, which 
agreed to all his wishes, even anticipated them with enthusiasm, who 
seemed destined for happiness far more than any other living artist — 
how is it that he has nevertheless experienced those tremendous suffer- 
ings that sob and sigh out to us in his music? For that which he does 
not himself experience no musician can express so powerfully and so 
movingly. It seems strange that the artist whose material needs are 
sastified, is all the more intolerably afflicted with torments. Yet this 
is fortunate for the public, which owes its most ideal pleasures to the 
sufferings of the artist. The artist is the child of whom the fairytales 
tell, all whose tears are pearls. Alas, the world, that evil stepmother, 
beats the poor thing all the more mercilessly in order to make it weep as 
many pearls as possible. 

An attempt has been made to accuse "Les Huguenots," even more 
than "Robert le diable," of lack of melodies. This reproach is based on 
an error. "One cannot see the wood because of the trees." Melody is 
here subordinated to harmony, and in a comparison with the purely 
human, individual music of Rossini, in which the relation is reversed, 
I have already pointed out that it is just this predominance of harmony 
which gives Meyerbeer's music its humanly progressive, socially modern 
character, In truth, it does not lack melodies, only these melodies are 
not allowed to appear in disturbingly abrupt, I might say, egotistic 
fashion. They may only serve the purpose of the whole, they are dis- 
ciplined, instead of being, like those of the Italians, where the melodies 
are in evidence in an isolated fashion, outside the law, I might almost 
say, like their celebrated bandits. Only one does not notice it. Many 
a private soldier fights as bravely in some great battle as the Calabrese, 
the lonely robber hero, whose personal courage would surprise us less 
were he fighting in rank and file among regulars. On no account 
would I deny the merits of melodic predominance; but I must observe 
that we see one of its consequences in Italy in that indifference to the 
operatic ensemble, to the opera as a unified work of art, which is so 
naively exhibited that when no bravura rdles are sung, those in the 
boxes receive company, carry on conversations quite undisturbed, and 
even play cards. 

The predominance of harmony in the creations of Meyerbeer is, 
perhaps, a necessary consequence of his far-reaching culture, compre- 
hending the fields of thought and manifestation. Treasures were spent on 
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his education, and his spirit was receptive. He was initiated into all 
the sciences at an early age, and in this respect is also distinguished 
from most musicians, whose ignorance is more or less excusable, since as 
a rule they have lacked time and means to acquire much knowledge 
outside their special field. It was his nature to be a scholar, and the 
school of the world brought him to his highest development; he belongs 
to that small group of Germans whom even France must acknowledge 
to be models of urbanity. Such a high cultural level was, perhaps, 
essential if the material necessary for the creation of "Les Huguenots" 
was to be gathered together and shaped up with a sure mind. Yet, 
whether what was gained in breadth of conception and clarity of 
perspective did not carry with it a loss of other qualities, is a question. 
Culture in the artist destroys that sharpness of accentuation, that 
emphasis, that abruptness of coloring, that spontaneity of idea, that 
immediacy of emotion, which we so greatly admire in rudely limited, 
uncultured natures. 

Culture in general is always dearly bought, and little Blanka is 
right. This eight-year old daughter of Meyerbeer envies the idleness 
of the little boys and girls whom she sees playing in the street, and 
recently expressed herself to me as follows: "How unlucky it is that 
my parents are educated! I have to learn all sorts of things by heart, 
from morning till night, and sit still and behave; while those unedu- 
cated children down there can run around happily all day long, and 
amuse themselves." 

Tenth Letter 

Aside from Meyerbeer, the AcadSmie royale de musique has few 
tone-poets who are worth while discussing in detail. And yet French 
opera is in its finest florescence, or, to express myself more correctly, 
it is enjoying good box-office receipts every day. This condition of 
prosperity began six years ago, under the direction of the celebrated 
M. Veron, whose principles have since been followed with the same 
success by the new director, M. Duponchel. I say principles, for, as a 
matter of fact, M. Veron had principles, the result of his meditations 
regarding art and science, and, just as he discovered an admirable cough- 
mixture in his capacity of druggist, so he discovered a curative for 
music as an operatic director. It seems he had noticed that in his own 
case a play by Franconi gave him more pleasure that the best opera; 
he convinced himself that the major portion of the public was inspired 
by the same feeling, that most people go to the opera as a matter of 
convention, and that they enjoy themselves there only when beautiful 
decorations, costumes and dances engage their attention to such an 
extent that they fail to hear the deadly music. Hence, the great Veron 
hit upon the genial idea of satisfying the people's love for the spectacu- 
lar to such a high degree that they would take the same pleasure in 
grand opera that they would in a Franconi play. The great Veron and 
the great public understood one another. The former knew how to 
render music innocuous, and, under the caption of 'opera,' presented 
only splendid and spectacular pieces; the latter, the public, could at- 
tend grand opera with its wives and daughters, as beseems the cultured 
classes, without dying of boredom. America had been discovered; 
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the egg stood on end; the opera-house was filled daily, Franconi was 
outdone and went into bankruptcy, and M. Veron became a wealthy 
man. The name Veron will live forever in the annals of music; he 
embellished the temple of the goddess, though he kicked out the god- 
dess herself. Nothing could exceed the luxury which now predominates 
at the Grand Opera, and it has become the paradise of those who are 
hard of hearing. 

The present director treads in the footsteps of his predecessor, 
though he offers the most brusquely amusing contrast to him with 
regard to his personality. Have you ever seen M. Veron? In the 
Cafe de Paris or on the Boulevard Coblence he must have attracted your 
attention at times, a plumply caricaturistic figure, with hat plastered 
obliquely on his head, which is completely buried in an enormous cravat, 
whose parricidal stand-up collar rises above his ears, in order to conceal 
a superabundant herpetic eruption, so that his jovial red face with the 
small blinking eyes is only slightly visible. In the consciousness of his 
knowledge of human nature and his success, he rolls along with so inso- 
lent a comfort, surrounded by a court retinue of young, and at times 
elderly literary dandies, whom as a rule he regales with champagne and 
handsome show girls. He is the god of materialism and his mocking 
glance, scornful of the intellect, has often cut me anguishingly to the 
heart when I could meet him; at times it seemed to me that a quan- 
tity of small worms came crawling out of his eyes, shining and sticky. 1 

M. Duponchel is a spare, palely yellow man who, if he does not 
present a noble, at least presents a distinguished appearance. He is 
always sad; and looks like a professional mourner, and someone quite 
correctly dubbed him un deuiL perpMuel. To judge by his outward 
appearance one would be more inclined to take him for the custodian 
of the Pere-la-Chaise, than the director of the Grand Opera. He always 
reminds me of the melancholy court jester of Louis XIII. This knight 
of the rueful countenance is now maitre de plaisir of the Parisians, and 
I should like to eavesdrop at times when, alone in his domicile, he thinks 
of new jests with which to delight his sovereign, the French public; 
when he shakes his head in sadly-foolish fashion, so that the bells on 
his black cap tintinnabulate with a sigh while he is coloring the drawing 
of a new costume for the Falcon; and when he takes up the red book to 
see whether Taglioni .... 

You look at me with astonishment? Yes, that is a cuiious book, 
whose significance it might be difficult to explain in seemly words. I 
can only make myself clear in this case by analogy. Do you know what 
a cold is to a singer? I hear you sigh, and you are thinking once more 
of your martyrdom: the last rehearsal has been overcome, the opera 
has already been announced for that evening; when suddenly the 
prima donna appears and declares that she cannot sing, her nose is 
running. There is nothing to be done. A heavenward glance, a tre- 
mendous theatrical look of pain, and a new billet is printed which tells 
the honored public that owing to the indisposition of Mile. Schnaps 
the performance of "The Vestal" cannot take place, and that instead 

'In Chapter IV, pp. 61-65, of "An Englishman in Paris," the reader will find 
a detailed, interesting and more kindly consideration of the Paris operatic manager. 

— Trans. 
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"Rochus Pumpernickel" will be given. It did not help the dancers, 
however, to announce that their noses ran, since this did not prevent 
their dancing; and for a long time they envied the singers this rheumatic 
invention which at all times gave them an opportunity of treating 
themselves to a holiday and their enemy, the theatrical director, to a 
day of anguish. Hence they petitioned God to grant them the same 
right of torture, and He, a friend of the ballet like all monarchs, endowed 
them with an indisposition which, harmless in itself, still prevented 
their pirouetting, and which we, according to the analogy of the thS 
dansant, would be inclined to call the dancing flux. Now when a dancer 
does not wish to appear, she has her indisputable pretext, just like the 
greatest of singers. The former director of the Opera often damned 
himself when "Les Sylphides" was to be given, and Taglioni informed 
him that she could don no wings and tights that day, since she had a 
dancing flux. The great Veron, in his profound way, discovered that 
this dancing flux was distinguished from the running nose of the singer 
not alone with regard to color, but also with respect to a certain regu- 
larity, and that its periodical appearances could be calculated far in 
advance. God in his mercy, being the lover of order that he is, endowed 
the dancers with an indisposition which operates in connection with the 
laws of astronomy, of physics, of hydraulics, in short, of the whole 
universe, and hence is calculable; the running nose of the singers, on 
the other hand, is a private invention, the creation of a female whimsy, 
and in consequence incalculable. It was in this circumstance of the 
calculability of the periodic return of the dancing flux, that the great 
Veron sought a defence against the vexations of the dancers, and each 
time that one or the other of them caught hers, namely her dancing 
flux, the date of the event was carefully set down in a special book, and 
that is the red book which M. Duponchel was holding in his hand, and 
in which he could count back and determine the day on which Taglioni 
. . . This book, which is characteristic of the inventive ingenuity, and 
the ingenuity in general, of the former director of the Opera, M. Veron, 
surely has its practical uses. 

From the preceding remarks you will have gained an under- 
standing of the present significance of French grand opera. It has 
become reconciled to the enemies of music, and the well-to-do bourgeoisie 
has made its way into the Academie de la musique as it has into the 
Tuileries; while high society has yielded the field. This radiant aristoc- 
racy, this elite distinguished by its rank, culture, birth, fashion and 
idleness, has flown to the Italian Opera, that musical oasis where the 
great nightingales of art still trill, where the springs of melody still rill 
their magic, and the palms of beauty wave in approval with their haughty 
fans . . . while round about there is a pale sandy desert, a Sahara of 
music. Only an occasional good concert raises its head in this desert, 
and affords extraordinary solace to lovers of the tonal art. Among 
concerts this winter are to be counted the Conservatory Sundays, a 
few private soirSes in the Rue de Bondy and, in particular, the concerts 
of Berlioz and Liszt. The last-mentioned two are probably the most 
remarkable phenomena in the local world of music; I say most remark- 
able, not most beautiful or pleasurable. From Berlioz we are soon to 
receive an opera. The subject is an episode in the life of Benvenuto 
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Cellini — the casting of the 'Perseus.' The extraordinary is expected, 
since this composer has already accomplished the extraordinary. His 
trend of mind is in the direction of the fantastic, not combined with 
feeling, but with sentimentality; and he greatly resembles Callot, 
Gozzi and Hoffmann. 

His outward appearance in itself points in this direction. It is a 
pity he has had his enormous antediluvian curls, this aspiring head of 
hair which rose above his forehead like a forest above a steep wall of 
of rock, cut off; it was thus that I first saw him, six years ago, and thus 
he will ever loom in my memory. It was in the Conservatoire de musique, 
and they were giving a great symphony of his, a fantastic nocturnal 
piece, only occasionally lighted by a woman's gown, sentimentally 
white, which fluttered hither or yon, or by a sulphurically yellow flash 
of irony. The best thing in it was a witches' sabbath, where the devil 
says mass, and the music of the Catholic Church is parodied with the 
most horrifying, sanguinary clownishness. It was a farce, in which all 
the secret serpents we nourish in our bosoms hissed joyfully. My 
neighbor in the box, a talkative young man, pointed out the composer 
to me; he was sitting at the extreme end of the hall, in a corner of the 
orchestra, beating the kettledrum. For the kettledrum was his instru- 
ment. "Do you see that stout Englishwoman," said my neighbor, 
"in the front box? — That is Miss Smithson; M. Berlioz has been madly 
in love with that lady for the past three years, and we are indebted to 
this passion for the savage symphony we are hearing to-day." In fact, 
there in the front box sat the celebrated Co vent Garden actress; Ber- 
lioz kept looking at her uninterruptedly, and whenever their eyes met 
he beat upon his kettledrum as if mad. When I heard his symphony 
again this winter at the Conservatoire, he was once more sitting in the 
background as a kettledrummer, the fat Englishwoman was once more 
sitting in the front box, their eyes met again — but he no longer beat 
his kettledrum so madly. 

Liszt is Berlioz' nearest elective affinity, and knows best how to 
play his music. I need not tell you about his talent; his fame is 
European. He is without dispute that artist who finds in Paris the 
most unqualified admirers, but also the most eager antagonists. It is 
a significant sign that none speak of him with indifference. Without 
some positive worth one can neither arouse favorable or inimical pas- 
sions in this world. Fire is needed to set people aflame, whether with 
hatred or with love. What speaks most highly for Liszt is the entire 
respect with which even his antagonists recognize his personal worth. 
He is a man whose character is eccentric yet noble, unselfish and with- 
out deceit. His intellectual trends are most curious: he is greatly 
inclined to speculation, and the investigation of the various schools 
which concern themselves with the solution of the great problem em- 
bracing heaven and earth, interest him even more than the interests 
of his art. For a long time he was aglow with the beautiful Saint- 
Simonian world-concept; later he was caught up in the clouds of the 
spiritualistic, or rather vaporous, ideas of Ballanche; now he enthuses 
for the republican-catholic teachings of a Lamennais, who has planted 
the Jacobite cap on the cross. Heaven alone knows in which spiritual 
stable he will find his next hobby-horse! Yet this tireless yearning for 
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light and the divine is praiseworthy, it evinces a sense for the sacred, 
for the religious. That such a restless person, driven to confusion by 
all the compulsions and doctrines of the time, who feels the necessity of 
concerning himself with the needs of all mankind, and loves to have a 
finger in every pot wherein God is cooking the future, that Franz Liszt 
is no quiet piano player for calm citizens and comfortable gossips goes 
without saying. When he sits at the pianoforte, throws back his hair 
from his forehead several times, and begins to improvise, he then not 
infrequently storms all too madly over the ivory keys, and a wilderness 
of thoughts that scale the heavens sounds out, among which, here and 
there, the sweetest flowers diffuse their fragrance, until one is alarmed 
and transfigured at the same time; yet of the two more alarmed. 

I will admit that for all that I love Liszt, his music does not affect 
my mind pleasantly, the more so since I was born on a Sunday and see 
the spirits which others only hear; because, as you know, with every 
tone which the hand strikes on the piano the corresponding tone-figure 
rises in my soul; in short, because the music becomes visible to my 
inner eye. 

My intellect is still trembling in my head as I recall the concert 
at which I last heard Liszt play. It was a concert for the benefit of the 
unfortunate Italians, in the hotel of that noble, lovely and suffering 
princess, who so beautifully represents her physical and her spiritual 
fatherland, Italy and heaven. . . (Surely you must have seen her in 
Paris, that ideal figure, which yet is no more than a prison wherein the 
holiest of angel souls has been incarcerated! . . . This prison, however, 
is so beautiful that everyone stands and admires it as though bound by 
a spell.) ... It was at this concert for the benefit of the unfortunate 
Italians at which I heard Liszt play for the last time during the past 
winter. I no longer recall what it was, but I should like to swear that 
he varied some themes from the Apocalypse. At first I could not make 
them out quite plainly, the four apocalyptic beasts, I only heard their 
voices, especially the roaring of the lion and the screaming of the eagle. 
The ox with the book in his hand I saw quite clearly. Best of all did 
he play the Valley of Jehoshaphat. There were barriers as in a tourna- 
ment, and the risen nations, crowded about the enormous enclosure 
as spectators, pale with the pallor of the grave and trembling. First 
Satan galloped into the lists, in black armor on a milk-white steed. 
Death rode slowly behind him on a livid horse. Finally Christ appeared, 
in golden armor, on a black charger, and with His holy lance first un- 
horsed Satan and then Death, and the spectators exulted . . . Stormy 
applause did homage to the playing of the excellent Liszt, who wearily 
left the piano, bowed to the ladies. . . . About the lips of the loveliest 
came that sweetly melancholic smile, which recalls Italy and allows 
heaven to be divined. 

The concert just mentioned had an additional and special interest 
for the audience. The newspapers will have told you enough regarding 
the sad misunderstanding existing between Liszt and the Viennese 
pianist Thalberg; what a noise an article by Liszt against Thalberg has 
made in the musical world; and the part played by lurking enmity 
and gossip to the disadvantage of both critic and criticized. In the 
very blossom-time of these scandalous ructions both heroes of the day 
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decided to play at the same concert, one after the other. Both set aside 
their wounded personal feelings in order to further a beneficent purpose, 
and the public, offered an opportunity of recognizing and doing justice 
to their individual differences by momentary comparison, richly re- 
warded them with deserved applause. 

Yes, it is only necessary to compare the musical character of both 
in order to convince one's self that it as is much a sign of malice as of 
narrowmindedness to praise one at the other's expense. In their tech- 
nical development they are probably equals, and as regards their spirit- 
ual character, no sharper contrast could be imagined than the noble, 
soulful, intelligent, comfortable, quiet German, nay Austrian, Thalberg, 
and the wild, sheet-lightning, volcanic, heaven-storming Liszt. 

Comparison between virtuosos is based on an error which once 
flourished in poesy as well, namely in the so-called principle of difficul- 
ties overcome. Yet as it has since been discovered that metrical form 
serves quite another purpose than that of testifying to the verbal 
artifice of the poet, and that we do not admire a beautiful stanza be- 
cause its composition was very laborious, so it will be seen, before long, 
that it suffices if a musician can impart all that he thinks and feels or 
what others have thought and felt, through the medium of his instru- 
ment, and that all virtuoso tours de force, which testify only to difficulties 
overcome, must be discarded as profitless sound, and must be relegated 
to the domain of parlor magic ... of fencing, sword-swallowing, tight- 
rope-walking and egg-dancing. It is sufficient if the musician control 
his instrument absolutely, so that the material intermediary is totally 
forgotten, and only the spirit is audible. After all, since Kalkbrenner 
has brought the art of piano-playing to its highest perfection, pianists 
need not pride themselves greatly upon their technical facility. Pre- 
sumption and malice alone might speak in pedantic utterance of a revo- 
lution which Thalberg has brought about on his instrument. This 
great and admirable artist had been done a disservice, when, instead of 
praising the youthful beauty, delicacy and loveliness of his playing, he 
has been represented as a Columbus who has discovered America on 
the piano keyboard, while others have hitherto had to play themselves 
painfully around the mountains of the Cape of Good Hope in order to 
refresh the public with musical spices. How Kalkbrenner would smile 
could he hear of this new discovery! 

It would be unjust did I not take this opportunity to mention a 
pianist who, next to Liszt, is most feted. It is Chopin. 1 He not only 
shines as a virtuoso, because of his technical perfection; but also 
achieves the highest as a composer. He is a man of the first rank. 
Chopin is a favorite of the Slite which seeks the most elevated spiritual 
enjoyment in music. His fame is of the aristocratic kind, he is perfumed 
with the eulogies of good society, he is as distinguished as his own 
personality. 

'In the earliest version of this letter this passage reads: "It is Chopin, and he 
may at the same time serve as an example of how the man who is above the ordinary 
will not be content merely to rival the best in his branch in technical perfection. 
Chopin is not satisfied to have his hands applauded by other hands because of their 
dexterity: he strives for higher laurels, his fingers are merely the servants of his soul, 
and the latter is applauded by those who hear, not alone with their ears, but with their 
souls as well. Hence he is the favorite of that Slite, etc." — Trans. 
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Chopin was born in Poland, of French parents, and his education 
was in part gained in Germany. This influence of three nationalities 
causes his personality to be a most remarkable one; for he has appropri- 
ated for himself the best of all that distinguishes the three nations: 
Poland gave him her spirit of chivalry and her historic sorrow; France 
her facile charm, her grace; Germany romantic depth . . . And nature 
gave him a slender, gracious, somewhat delicate figure, a heart of the 
noblest, and genius. Yes, Chopin must be called a genius in the fullest 
meaning of the term; he is not alone a virtuoso, he is also a poet, and 
he can make us feel the poetry that dwells in his soul. He is a poet of 
tone, and nothing can equal the enjoyment he procures us when he sits 
at the piano and improvises. Then he is neither a Pole, nor a French- 
man nor a German, he betrays a far loftier origin, we then realize that 
he comes from the country of Mozart, of Raphael, of Goethe, that his 
true fatherland is the dreamland of poesy. When he sits at the piano 
and improvises I feel as though some countryman from my beloved 
homeland were visiting me, and telling me the strangest things which 
had happened there since my absence ... At times I should like to 
interrupt him with questions: And how is the handsome watersprite, 
who knew how to wind her silver veil so coquettishly around her ver- 
dant locks? Does the white-bearded sea-god still pursue her with his 
stale, cooled-off love? Are the roses at home still as flamingly proud? 
Do the trees still sing as sweetly in the moonlight? . . . 

Musical Reports From Paris 

(1840-1847) 

Spontini and Meyerbeee 

Paris, June 12, 1840. 
Sir Gasparo is at present bombarding the poor Parisians with 
lithographed letters, in order to recall his long-forgotten person to them 
at any cost. At this moment I have before me a circular which he is 
sending to all newspaper editors, and which none of them want to print, 
out of pious regard for plain common-sense and Spontini's former repu- 
tation. In it the ridiculous verges on the sublime. This painful weak- 
ness which speaks or, rather, rages in the most baroque fashion, is as 
interesting to the physician as to the philologist. The former will see 
in it the sad phenomenon of a vanity which flares up all the more furi- 
ously in the mind, the more the nobler mental powers are extinguished 
therein; the latter, however, the philologist, will observe how enter- 
taining a jargon comes into being when a stiff-necked Italian, who had 
of necessity learned a little French in France, develops this so-called 
Italian-French during a twenty-five-year stay in Berlin, so that his 
ancient gibberish is most strangely spiced with Sarmatian barbarisms. 
This circular commences with the words: C'est tres probablement une 
benSvole supposition ou un souhait amical jetS a loisir dans le camp des 
nouvellistes de Paris, que Vannonce que je viens de lire dans la "Gazette 
d'Etat" et dans les "DSbats" du 16. courant, que V adminstration de 
I'Academie royale de musique a arreti de remettre en scene la Vestale, ce 
dont aucuns dSsirs ni soucis ne m'ont un seul instant occupi apres mon 
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dernier dSpart de Paris! As though anyone in the Staatszeitung or in 
the DSbats spoke of M. Spontini of their own volition, and as though he 
himself did not afflict the whole world with letters to recall his opera. The 
circular is dated February, but has recently been sent on here again 
because Signor Spontini heard that his celebrated work was once more 
to be performed here, which was nothing but a trap — a trap which he 
wishes to employ in order to be recalled to Paris. For, after declaiming 
pathetically against his enemies, he adds: Et voila justement le nouveau 
ptige que je crois avoir devinS, et ce qui me fait un imperieux devoir de 
m'opposer, me trouvant absent, a. la remise en scene de mes opSras sur le 
thSdtre de la AcadSmie royale de musique, a moins que je ne suis officiel- 
lement engage" moi-meme par V adminstration, sous la garantie du Ministere 
de I'lntSrieur, d me rendre a Paris, pour aider de mes conseils crSateurs les 
artistes (la tradition de mes opSras Stant perdue), pour assister aux rSpeti- 
tions et contribuer au succbs de la Vestale, puisque c'est d'elle qu'il s'agit. 
This is about the only spot of firm ground in these Spontinian morasses; 
here craftiness stretches out its long ears. The man wishes above all 
to leave Berlin, where he can no longer endure since Meyerbeer's operas 
are given, and a year ago he came here for a few weeks and ran around 
to every person of influence in order to obtain a call to Paris. Since 
most people here thought he had died long ago, they were not a little 
frightened by his sudden spectral apparition, There was, in fact, 
something uncanny about the vengeful agility of these dead bones. 
M. Duponchel, the director of the Grand Opera, would not see him at 
all, and cried with horror: "Let this intriguing mummy keep away 
from me; I have enough to suffer as it is from the intrigues of the living!" 
And yet Herr Moritz Schlesinger, the publisher of the Meyerbeer operas 
— for it was through the offices of this good honest soul that Spontini 
had announced his visit to M. Duponchel in advance — had exerted all 
his most convincing eloquence in order to set his recommendee in the 
best possible light. In the choice of the recommendatory intermediary 
M. Spontini showed all his shrewdness. He also displayed it on other 
occasions; for instance, when he was abusing someone, he usually did so 
to that person's most intimate friends. He informed the French 
writers that in Berlin he had had a German scribe, who had written 
against him, imprisoned. To French singers he complained about the 
German singers, who would not engage themselves to the Berlin Opera 
unless their contracts guaranteed that they should not have to sing 
in any Spontini opera. 

But he wants to come here by all means; he can no longer stand 
it in Berlin, where, so he declares, he was exiled in the first place through 
the hatred of his enemies and where, nevertheless, he is not left in peace. 
During the past few days he has written to the editor of France musicale: 
that his enemies are not satisfied with having driven him across the 
Rhine, the Weser and the Elbe; they would like to drive him still further 
across the Vistula, the Niemen. He discovers a great resemblance 
between his fate and that of Napoleon. He regards himself as a genius 
against whom all the musical powers have formed a conspiracy. Berlin 
is his St. Helena, and Rellstab his Sir Hudson Lowe. But now his 
remains must be permitted to come back to Paris, and be solemnly 
deposited in the Invalides of the tonal art, the AcadSmie royale de musique. 
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The Alpha and Omega of all the Spontini Jeremiads is Meyerbeer. 
When Sir Gasparo honored me with a visit here in Paris, he was inex- 
haustible in stories bloated with bile and poison. He cannot deny the 
fact that the King of Prussia overwhelms our great Giacomo with honors, 
and thinks of entrusting him with high offices and dignities; but his 
invention ascribes the most despicable motives to this royal favor. In 
the end he comes to believe his own inventions, and he assured me with 
a mien of the deepest conviction that once, when he had dined with 
His Majesty the King, the All-Highest had admitted to him after the 
meal, with jovial, open-hearted frankness, that he wished to chain 
Meyerbeer to Berlin at any cost, so that this millionaire would not 
disburse his fortune in foreign parts. And since music, and the urge 
to shine as an operatic composer, was a well-known foible of this 
wealthy man, he, the king, was endeavoring to take advantage of his 
weak side, in order to bait him with honorific distinctions. "It is sad," 
the king is supposed to have added, "that an indigenous talent, who 
possesses such a large, almost genial fortune, should spend his good 
hard Prussian thalers in Italy and Paris, in order to be celebrated as a 
composer — for all that may be had for money is to be had here at home 
in Berlin. In our hot-houses we also grow laurels for the fools who are 
willing to pay for them; our journalists are also witty and fond of a good 
breakfast or dinner; our corner loafers and pickle-dealers have just as 
heavy hands when it comes to applauding as the Paris claque — yes, 
if our idlers were to spend their evenings in the Opera House, applaud- 
ing 'Les Huguenots,' instead of in the tobacco-club, their education 
would profit thereby — the lower classes must be elevated morally and 
aesthetically — and the main thing is that the money gets into circula- 
tion, especially in the capital." In such wise, Spontini assured me, had 
His Majesty expressed himself, as though to excuse himself for being 
obliged to sacrifice him, the composer of "La Vestale," to Meyerbeer. 
When I remarked that at bottom it was most praiseworthy of a prince 
to advance the prosperity of his capital, Spontini interrupted me: "Ah, 
you are mistaken in believing that the King of Prussia protects poor 
music for reasons of state economy! He does so, rather, because he 
hates the art of tone, and is well aware that it must perish through the 
example and direction of a man, who, without any feeling for truth 
and nobility, merely tries to flatter the uncouth mob!" 

I could not refrain from openly admitting to the malevolent Italian 
that it was not wise on his part to deny all merit to his rival. "Rival!" 
cried the furious man, and changed color some ten times, until the 
yellow at last gained the upper hand — but then collecting himself, 
he asked as he scornfully gnashed his teeth: "Are you quite sure that 
Meyerbeer really is the composer of the music which is performed under 
his name?" I was not a little taken aback by this madhouse question, 
and heard with astonishment that Meyerbeer had bought up the com- 
positions of some poor musicians in Italy and made operas of them; 
but that they had fallen through because the stuff which had been fur- 
nished him was all too wretched. Later he had bought something 
better from a talented abbate in Venice, which he had embodied in "II 
Crociato." He was also in possession of Weber's posthumous manu- 
scripts, which he had talked the latter's widow into giving him, and on 
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which he would undoubtedly draw later. "Robert le diable" and 
"Les Huguenots" were in the main the productions of a Frenchman 
named Gouin, who was very glad to produce his operas under Meyer- 
beer's name, in order not to lose his position as a Chef de Bureau in the 
post-office, since his superiors would be sure to question his adminis- 
trative zeal did they know he was really a dreamy composer. The 
Philistines regard practical functions as incompatible with artistic 
endowment, and the postal employee Gouin is wise enough to hold his 
tongue about his authorship, and leave all the world-wide fame to his 
ambitious friend Meyerbeer. Hence the intimate relations existing 
between the two men, whose interests so intimately complete each 
other. But once a father always a father, and friend Gouin takes the 
fate of his children continually to heart; the details of the production 
and the success of "Robert le diable" and "Les Huguenots" preempt 
his entire activity; he attends every rehearsal, he is continually nego- 
tiating with the director of the opera, with the singers, the dancers, the 
chief of the claque, the journalists; he runs from morning till evening 
to all the newspaper offices in his strapless, oily boots, in order to place 
some advertisement in favor of Meyerbeer's operas, and his untiring 
indefatigability is said to astonish everyone. 

When Spontini communicated this hypothesis to me I admitted 
that it was not entirely devoid of probability, and that, although the 
four-square outward appearance, the brick-red face, the abbreviated 
forehead and the smeary black hair of the aforesaid M. Gouin suggested 
an ox-breeder or a cattle-raiser rather than a tonal artist, yet there was 
much in his actions which might raise the suspicion that he was the 
author of the Meyerbeer operas. It chanced, at times, that he spoke 
of "Robert le diable" and "Les Huguenots" as "our" operas. Such 
remarks escaped him as: "We have a rehearsal to-day . . ." "We 
must make a cut in that aria." It is strange, as well, that Mr. Gouin 
is never absent at any performance of these operas, and that when a 
bravura aria is applauded he forgets himself entirely, and bows to all 
sides, as though he were thanking the public. I admitted all this to 
the exasperated Italian, but still, I added, despite the fact that I had 
seen such things with my own eyes, I did not consider M. Gouin the 
composer of the Meyerbeer operas; I cannot believe that M. Gouin 
wrote "Robert le diable" and "Les Huguenots"; yet if such were the 
case, then the artist's vanity would gain the upper hand in the end, and 
M. Gouin will publicly vindicate his claim to the authorship of these 
operas. 

"No," replied the Italian with a sinister glance, as piercing as a 
bare stiletto, "this Gouin knows his Meyerbeer too well, not to know 
the resources his terrible friend commands to do away with anyone who 
is dangerous to him. He would be capable of having poor Gouin im- 
prisoned forever in Charenton, under the pretext that he had become 
insane. He would pay the fees demanded for the mentally disordered of 
the first class, and would visit Charenton twice a week in order to con- 
vince himself that his poor friend was properly watched; he would tip 
the guards liberally in order that they might take the best care of his 
friend, his maniac Orestes, while he played the part of Pylades, to the 
great edification of all boobies, who would extol his generosity. Poor 
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Gouin, when he spoke of his beautiful choruses in 'Robert le diable,' 
they would put him in a strait- jacket, and if he alluded to his wonderful 
duet in 'Les Huguenots,' they would give him the cold-water cure! 
And the poor devil might even be glad to have escaped with his life. 
All who stand as an obstacle in the way of that ambitious man must 
yield. Where is Weber? Where is Bellini? Hm! Hm!" 

This "Hm! Hm!" despite all its malice, was yet so droll that I 
could not help laughing as I remarked: "But you yourself, maestro, 
you have not yet been cleared out of the way, nor has Donizetti, nor 
Mendelssohn, nor Rossini, nor Halevy." "Hm! Hm! Halevy does not 
disturb his colleague, and the latter would even pay him to keep on 
existing as a harmless, ostensible rival; and as to Rossini, he knows 
through his spies that the latter no longer composes a single measure 
— besides, Rossini's stomach has already suffered enough, and he will 
not touch a piano for fear of exciting Meyerbeer's suspicion. Hm! Hm! 
But thank God, our bodies alone can be killed, not the works of our 
genius; they will continue to bloom in immortal freshness, while with 
the death of this Cartouche of music, his immortality will come to an 
end and his operas will follow him into the silent realm of oblivion!" 

It was not without difficulty that I controlled my indignation 
when I heard with what impudent depreciation the invidious southerner 
spoke of the highly famed master who is the pride of Germany and the 
delight of the Occident, and who certainly must be regarded and ad- 
mired as the true creator of "Robert le diable" and "Les Huguenots." 
No, such magnificient works were not written by any Gouin! With 
all my admiration for his exalted genius, it is true that at times notable 
doubts arise in my mind with regard to the immortality of these master- 
works after the master's decease; but in my conversation with Spontini 
I nevertheless acted as though I were convinced that they would sur- 
vive his death, and to anger the malicious Italian, I told him in con- 
fidence something which would let him see with what foresight Meyer- 
beer had cared for the welfare of the children of his mind beyond the 
grave. This forethought, said I, is a psychological proof that not M. 
Gouin, but the great Giacomo himself, is the real father. The fact is 
that the latter, in the will he has made in favor of these musical children 
of his genius, established a sort of entail in trust, inasmuch as he has 
left for each a capital sum whose interest is to be devoted to making 
the poor orphans' future secure, so that even after their father has 
departed this life, the necessary publicity expenses, the eventual outlay 
for decorations, claque, newspaper laudation, etc., will be covered. 
Even for the little "Prophete," as yet unborn, the affectionate author 
of its days is said to have set aside the sum of 150,000 Prussian thalers 
in cash. Truly, never yet has a prophet been born into this world with 
so large a fortune; the carpenter's son of Nazareth and the camel- 
driver of Mecca were not so opulent. "Robert le diable" and "Les 
Huguenots" are said to be less richly endowed; perhaps they will be 
able to live on their own fat for a time, as long as splendid decorations 
and voluptuous ballet-legs are provided; later they will need an in- 
crease. In the case of "II Crociato" the legacy will probably not be 
so splendid a one; the father is in the right in pinching a little here, 
and he complains that the volatile fop once put him to far too great 
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expense in Italy — that he is a spendthrift. All the more generously 
does Meyerbeer remember his unfortunate daughter "Emma de Res- 
burgo," who fell flat; she is to be advertised every year in the press, 
and will appear in a new de luxe edition of satin- velvet; since it is for the 
deformed changeling that the loving hearts of parents- beat most faith- 
fully. In this manner all the Meyerbeerian children of genius have 
been well taken care of, and their future assured for all time. 

Hatred blinds even the most intelligent, and it is no wonder that 
a passionate fool like Spontini did not entirely doubt what I had said: 
He cried: "Oh, he is capable of anything! Unhappy age! Unhappy 
world!" 

I close herewith, since in any event I am in a very tragic mood 
to-day and dismal thoughts of death cast their shadow over my soul. 
To-day they buried my poor Sakoski, the celebrated artist in leather 
— for the term shoemaker is too ignoble for Sakoski. All the marchands 
bottlers and Fabricants de chaussures of Paris followed the body. He 
was eighty-eight years old and died of an indigestion. He lived wisely 
and happily. He paid little heed to the heads, but all the more to the 
feet, of his contemporaries. May the earth press you as lightly as your 
boots pressed me! 

(To be continued) 



